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help should be given that would serve the purpose
of the State. Many towns had paid ransoms to the
enemy to avoid being sacked. That of Berlin, two
million thalers, was repaid out of the treasury, but
Halle received less than one-sixth of what it claimed,
and in the majority of cases the burghers were left
to bear the loss themselves.

In the country districts, however, there was less
power of recuperation than among the comparatively
wealthy towns. According to Frederick's opinion,
it was therefore necessary that the State should
make it possible for nobles and peasants alike to
resume their normal duties. The spare horses from
the army, to the number of 35,000, and many rations
for man and beast from the magazines were at once
distributed to the most needy. Officials allotted to
the peasants wood to rebuild their houses and sums
of money to assist the work. Their rents were re-
mitted for a time, and oxen, cows, sheep, meal, and
seed-corn were supplied to them free of charge.
The State reaped its reward in the rents and taxes
which speedily flowed into the royal coffers, as well
as in the rapid growth of population.

While the King was thus doling out relief to a
great part of his subjects, he indulged in a singular
extravagance which has been the subject of much
criticism and conjecture. Though he inequitably
threw upon the people the expense of restoring the
coinage, though his subjects were sending him
sheaves of petitions for aid, though he was of all
monarchs the least addicted to pomp, none the less,
three months after peace had been signed he began